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The zamindar made full use of his powers to deprive as many
people of tenancy rights as he possibly could.1

The growing indebtedness of the tenants, whether due to
bad harvests, agricultural depression, usurious rates of interest,
or uneconomic expenditure, also explains the large number of
ejectments that occurred during recent years.2

Caste and Tenancy Rights

While considering the rights in land of depressed classes
we pointed out that the majority of them were, especially in
eastern and central parts, harwahas. It must not, however, be
understood that all the depressed castes do harwahi. The
Khatik never does harwahi. Where he has not acquired occu-
pancy or statutory rights, he takes land on lease paying often
very high rates of rent. But he can usually afford to pay high
rates of rent for he practises market gardening and fruit cul-
ture. The Dhobis and Bhangis are other notable exceptions.
These are * professional' groups par excellence. And harwahi,

1    Towards the close of the last decade, however, Government  came
to the rescue of the tenant.   The Board of Revenue stopped, by executive
order, all suits and other proceedings for the recovery of rent of kharif 1344
Fasli  (1936-37) and previous years and also of rabi 1344 Fasli in places
where remissions for agricultural calamities had been given.     Suits for
ejectment and enhancement of rent and execution of decrees in suits of
the above type were also stopped by executive action.   The U. P. Stay of
Proceedings  (Revenue  Court)  Act of  1937 was subsequently passed to
regularize the above orders of the Board of Revenue.    The duration of the
Act was extended by an amendment Act of 1938.   The United Provinces
Stayed Arrears of Rent (Remission) Act was subsequently passed by the
Congress Government.   This Act remitted all arrears of rent due from te-
nants (except those the rent payable by whom in the year 1344 Fasli was
more than 500 rupees) in respect of kharif 1344 Fasli or prior fasals and for
rabi 1344 Fasli in areas where remissions for agricultural calamities had
been given.    These measures benefited  a considerable number of the
tenants.

2    It might be interesting  to notice that in India the proportion of
tenants as compared to agricultural labourers declined during the period
1921-31.   While'in 1921 there were 291 farm servants and agricultural
labourers per 1,000 ordinary cultivators (tenant cultivators and cultivating
owners), in 1931 there were as many as 407 farm servants and agricultural
labourers to 1,000 cultivators.    This may be taken as indicating the con-
centration of land in the hands of non-cultivating owners,